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cf  ^titxhuxy  Cffllfgts 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I  appear  before  you  to-day  as  the  representative  of  a  new 
interest — as  the  apologist  and  advocate  of  a  new  movement 
in  the  progress  of  the  present  progressive  age.  Before  you, 
and  around  us,  are  the  evidences  of  agricultural,  mechanical 
and  artistic  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  fiery  steam  horse 
.  rushes  along  on  his  errand  of  might  and  majesty ;  the  tele¬ 
graphic  spark  carries  tidings  of  your  doings  to  the  remote 
parts  of  the  earth;  the  produce  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  the 
orchard,  and  the  stable,  attest  the  perfection  to  which  you 
have  carried  practical  science  in  the  departments  of  horti¬ 
culture,  agriculture,  and  the  menage.  The  fleeces  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  hills  collected  by  our  fellow-townsman  are  here  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  superiority  of  the  pilous  products  of  your  own,  your 
native  soil.  The  noble  horse  here  exhibits  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  thousands  of  freemen  his  speed,  power  and  docility 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.  The  flag  of  your  country — 
the  land  of  the  free — waves  its  majestic  folds  over  your 
heads,  and  you  are  here  congregated  in  peace,  plenty  and 
prosperity,  to  see  each  other  in  kindness  and  take  council 
in  reference  to  the  future.  I  feel  myself  happy,  fellow- 
citizens,  in  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  at  the  present 
moment,  of  mingling  my  sympathies  with  yours,  in  this,  the 
middle  of  the  great  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country,  a  people  and  a  climate,  so  blessed  by  an  all-wise 
and  all-bountiful  Providence. 

My  particular  object,  as  above  intimated,  is  something  a 
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little  new  on  this  continent,  and  I  am  to-day,  perhaps  the 
first,  that  ever  addressed  the  assembled  wisdom  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  of  the  United  States,  on  the  establishment  of 
Yeterinary  Institutions  among  ns. 

The  first  reason  which  I  shall  adduce  why  every  citizen 
of  the  republic  should  favor  the  establishment  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions  is  based  upon  the  scientific  results  to  follow  their 
organization. 

All  professions  or  callings  are  divided  into  the  theoretical 
and  practical  parts.  The  theoretical  is  that  which  teaches 
the  principles  on  which  the  practice  is  founded.  Without 
the  theoretical,  the  practical  must  ever  remain  in  a  state  of 
chaotic  empyricism.  The  theoretical  is  in  fact,  the  knowing 
part  of  all  the  arts ;  it  is  to  practice  what  the  head  is  to 
the  hand ;  the  guide,  director  and  controller.  Science  is 
knowledge,  as  the  word  indicates,  and  the  first  effort  of  the 
human  mind  is  towards  the  acquisition  of  an  amount  of 
knowledge  or  science  sufficient  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
after  life ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  he  succeeds  best  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  objects  of  life  who  is  earliest  and  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  matter  around  him^  It  is  this 
knowledge  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  nation  from  the 
savage,  the  educated  from  the  uneducated,  the  liberal  mind 
from  the  ignorant  and  biggoted.  I  might  adduce, under  this 
head,  the  natural  inquisitiveness,  or  appetite,  which  little 
children  possess,  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  but  I  prefer  presenting  the  matter  in  its  more 
practical  bearings. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  science  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  is  very  imperfectly  understood  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  human  medical  profession  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other,  in  its  studies  and  pursuits,  the  science 
and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  ;  yet  even  here,  I  am 
free  to  state,  a  passable  knowledge  of  the  Anatomy,  Physio¬ 
logy  and  Diseases  of  domestic  animals,  is  very  uncommon. 
True,  we  have  individuals  highly  skilled  in  comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  diseases 
of  animals ;  but  these  several  branches  of  science,  now  cul- 


tivated  by  naturalists,  scattered  over  our  country,  have 
never  yet  been  properly  brought  to  bear  upon  Veterinary 
Medicine.  Had  this  been  the  case;  had  the  farmer  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  more  common  diseases  of  the 
animals  around  him,  together  with  their  causes,  he  would 
more  frequently  have  been  enabled  to  prevent  their  occur¬ 
rence,  or  at  least  to  detect  them  in  their  incipiency;  and 
thus  preserve  the  lives  of  many  valuable  creatures.  The 
well  known  proverb  of  “  a  stitch  in  time’’  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  here,  to  enforce  the  importance  of  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  diseases  of  animated  nature.  The  great  value 
of  an  early  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  disease  cannot 
be  over-rated.  The  distinguished  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who 
was  at  once  a  statesman,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  learned  phy¬ 
sician,  was  accustomed,  in  his  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  to  rise  from  his  seat,  lift  up  his  right  hand,  and 
pronounce  in  a  solemn  tone,  a  latin  proverb,  expressive  of 
the  fact,  and  the  importance  of  the  caution. 

My  second  reason,  for  the  establishment  of  Veterinary 
Institutions,  is  based  upon  the  duties  which  common  humanity 
dictates  to  the  dumb  dependent  creatures  of  our  care.  “  A 
merciful  man,”  said  the  wise  man,  “  is  merciful  to  his  beast,” 
and  our  laws  recognize  the  principle  in  punishing  wanton 
cruelty  to  animals.  No  man  can  in  fact  look  upon  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  brute  creation,  without  feeling  a  sympathy 
which  is  akin  to  that  felt  for  the  sorrows  and  pains  of  his 
own  species.  The  attachments  which  naturally  grow  up  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  faithful  dumb  servants  which  minister  to 
his  pleasures,  wants  or  necessities,  will  stimulate  on  his  part 
a  proper  regard  to  their  welfare,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
Who  does  not  reciprocate,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  faithful  dog ! 

The  huntsman  cherishes  his  fleet  hound,  and  will  not  sleep 
until  his  faithful  companion  of  the  chase  is  properly  cared 
for.  We  all  understand  the  feelings  of  the  poor  Arab,  who, 
as  the  story  goes,  in  his  utter  destitution,  was  offered  an 
exorbitant  price  for  his  beloved  mare — for  the  friend  of  his 
friendless  family — for  her  who  was  the  playmate  and  even 
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bedfellow  of  liis  cliildren.  He  pondered  over  tlie  necesssa- 
ries  and  even  luxuries  which  the  gold  obtained  by  her  sale 
would  produce  for  his  wife  and  family — he  thought  of  the 
loss  of  his  belovmd  favorite,  of  her  being  subject  to  another 
and  perhaps  a  cruel  master — and  his  heart  failed  him — he 
thought  of  it  all,  and  exclaimed,  “  No  !  my  pet !  I  will  never 
part  with  thee” — mounted  her  smooth  back,  with  the  agility 
of  an  Arab,  and  in  an  instant  a  cloud  of  dust  was  all  that 
remained  where  he  was.  He  fled  like  a  bird  from  the  toils, 
like  a  saint  from  temptation. 

Says  Mr.  W.  T.  Porter,  of  New  A"ork,  in  some  verses  on 
“  the  horse”: 

“With  a  glancing  eye  and  a  curving  mane, 

He  neighs  and  champs  on  the  bridle  rein, 

One  spring,  and  the  saddle  back  I  press. 

And  ours  is  a  common  liappiness. 

’Tis  the  rapture  of  motion  1  a  hurrying  cloud 
When  the  loosened  winds  arc  breathing  loud, 

A  sliaft  from  the  painted  Indian’s  bow, 

A  bird — in  the  pride  of  speed  we  go.” 

The  world  is  full  of  stories  illustrative  of  the  faith,  aifec- 
tion  and  fidelity  of  the  dog.  The  shaggy  dogs  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  as  is  well  known,  are  trained  by  the  pious  monks  who 
reside  in  the  monastery  on  that  inhospitable  mountain,  to 
sally  out  in  the  midst  of  the  snow  and  frost  to  find  and  pro¬ 
tect  travellers  Avho  may  have  wandered  from  the  paths  and 
been  overcome  by  the  cold.  They  cany,  tied  to  their  necks, 
a  bottle  containing  some  reviving  stimulus,  which  the 
freezing  man  applies  to  his  benumbed  li|)S.  The  faithful 
shepherd-dog — the  watchful  bull-dog — the  terrier — the  swift 
o-rev  and  fox-hounds — all  claim  our  care  and  attention  in 
sickness,  in  return  for  their  valuable  services  to  us  in  health. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  portion  of  my  subject  further  ; 
the  beautiful  picture  drawn  by  Homer — of  the  faithful  old 
dog  of  Ulysses,  which,  after  an  absence  of  his  master  of 
twenty  years,  cast  out  of  his  comfortable  home  by  strangers, 
was  the  only  one  to  recognize  the  returning  king — rose 


from  the  crroiind  to  lick  the  hand  in  token  of  recognition  of 
his  master,  and  fell  back  to  die  of  joy  and  age. 

“  But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred, 

(says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  “  Lady  of  the  Lake,’’) 

To  share  his  board,  to  -watch  his  bed. 

And  oft  would  Ellen,  Lufra’s  neck 
In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck ; 

They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  the  name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen’s  image  came.” — Canto  Y. 


Thirdly^  I  would  advocate  the  establishment  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Colleges  on  the  score  of  interest.  In  conversation 
with  the  distinguished  farmer  and  banker,  Mr.  Jno.  Dela- 
field,  of  New  York,  now  alas  no  more,  he  assured  me  that 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  live  stock,  on  an  average,  was 
one  way  or  other  lost,  in  that  State  annually.  A  gentleman 
with  whom  I  conversed  a  few  davs  since,  whose  father  had 
been  an  extensive  farmer  and  dealer  in  horses  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  twenty  years,  informed  me  that  they  lost  at  least 
one  horse  every  year. 

If  we  add  to  the  usual  mortality,  or  that  produced  by 
natural  causes,  resulting  in  death,  for  want  of  medical  atten¬ 
tion,  the  number  absolutely  killed  by  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
sumption,  on  the  part  of  grooms,  and  would-he  wise  men  of 
the  stable,  we  will  find  a  fearful  catalogue.  Judge  Wood¬ 
ward,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  informed  me  he 
had  lost  one  of  a  very  valuable  pair  of  horses,  by  the  offi¬ 
ciousness  of  his  groom,  who  to  relieve  the  animal  of  a  colic, 
produced  by  a  little  hard  driving,  took  him  into  a  pond  of 
cold  water.  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  our  late  minister  to 
England,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  this  society,  told  me 
that  he  had  lost  an  exceedingly  valuable  horse  in  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  same  unwise  process. 

To  these  causes  must  be  added  the  effects  of  endemic, 
epidemic,  and  infectious  diseases.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
to  the  farmer  and  country  gentleman,  that  all  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  are  liable  to  wasting  diseases,  which  destroy  them,  as 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  the  plague  do  the  human  species. 
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Indeed,  the  diseases  of  many  of  the  animals  are  communi¬ 
cated  directly  to  man^ — as  chicken-pox  from  the  chicken — 
farcy  from  the  horse — cow-pox  from  the  cow,  &c.  When 
animals  die  of  pestilential  diseases,  the  health  of  man  is 
almost  sure  to  be  affected. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  before  great  plagues  generally, 
the  lower  animals  are  first  affected.  Xenophon  states  that 
previous  to  the  great  plague  which  nearly  depopulated 
Athens  in  Ancient  Greece,  the  rats,  mice,  moles  and  other 
animals,  which  burrow  in  the  earth,  died  in  great  numbers. 
After  these,  persons  who  inhabited  basement  stories  of 
houses,  or  lived  under  ground,  died  ;  then  the  larger  ani¬ 
mals,  as  dogs,  sheep,  horses  and  so  on.  After  these,  persons 
who  occupied  the  first,  second  and  third  stories  of  houses, 
successively,  as  if  the  cause  of  death  arose  from  some 
exhalation  of  the  ground. 

I  may  mention  here,  that  a  French  gentleman  who  is  an 
extensive  land  and  sheep  owner  in  the  south  of  France, 
states  in  a  paper  which  I  have  translated  and  published, 
that  a  very  violent  epidemic  of  the  rot,  was  arrested  among 
his  flocks  by  the  free  use  internally  and  externally  of  the 
tincture  of  Iodine.  The  abscesses  were  first  opened  and 
injected  with  the  tincture,  and  the  animal  was  then  dosed 
three  times  a  day  with  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the 
medicine. 

Allow  me  also  to  suggest,  that  the  cultivation  of  veteri¬ 
nary  science  is  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the  stock  of  domestic  animals.  We  see  on  these  ground’s 
specimens  of  the  various  improvements  made  in  different 
kinds  of  farm  stock.  These  improvements  are  founded  on 
the  application  of  positive  physiological  laws,  a  knowledge 
of  which  should  be  taught  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them.  In  this  way  many  useless  experiments  and  injudi¬ 
cious  trials,  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
life  and  animal  developement,  will  be  avoided.  Some  of  the 
facts  brought  to  light  by  Morton,  Agassiz,  Knox,  Pritchard, 
and  other  eminent  ethnologists,  are  of  importance  to  the 
intelligent  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  veterinarian.  They 
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teach  how  far  the  crossing  of  different  kinds  of  stock  may 
be  carried  with  advantage,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  to 
obtain  the  best  varieties,  and  those  best  adapted  to  our 
climates. 

Again,  we  as  a  nation,  are  interested  particularly  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  horse  as  a  means  of  national  defence,  or 
it  may  be,  though  I  hope  not,  of  offensive  war.  The  best 
writers  of  history,  as  Tacitus,  Livy,  Alison  and  others,  agree 
in  the  statement,  that  the  very  existence  of  nations  has  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  character  and  discipline  of  their  cavalry. 
Rome,  it  is  said,  never  subdued  Carthage,  although  she 
often  attempted  it,  until  the  latter  power  had  lost  her  su¬ 
periority  in  cavalry,  and  Rome  had  obtained  the  ascendency 
in  that  respect.  Napoleon,  in  addition  to  his  artillery,  re¬ 
lied  mainly  upon  his  cavalry.  So  important,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  did  he  esteem  the  improvement  of  the  horse, 
that  he  established  all  over  France  depots  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  best  kinds  of  horses.  These  depots  are  denomi¬ 
nated  haras,  and  are  continued  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  said  that  the  downfall  of  this  great  general  at  Wa¬ 
terloo,  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  superiority  of  the 
English  cavalry — as  it  is  well  known  that  at  that  time,  and 
perhaps  still,  the  cavalry  of  Great  Britain,  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  owed 
much  of  his  success  in  the  seven  years  wai*,  Avhich  he  carried 
on  against  the  Germanic  powers  around  him,  to  the  great 
pains  he  took  to  train  an  efficient  body  of  cavalry. 

In  a  short  visit  to  Berlin  in  1838,  at  a  grand  review  held 
there,  at  which,  among  other  of  the  crowned  heads  and 
princes  of  Europe,  who  Avere  present,  was  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  I  was  much  struck  Avith  the  superiority 
of  the  cavalry  Avhich  Avas  exhibited. 

The  extent  of  our  territory  and  coast  to  be  defended,  de¬ 
mands  that  horses  should  be  of  great  strength  and  endurance. 
In  the  Mexican  war,  I  am  told  by  some  of  the  officers  who 
were  there,  that  our  horses  and  men  contrasted  very 
favorably  for  us,  with  the  cavalry  of  that  country. 

I  was  informed  during  the  last  summer,  in  conversation 
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with  Colonel  George  Washington  Custis,  the  present  owner 
and  occupant  of  Mount  Yernon,  that  the  celebrated  race  and 
turf  horse  of  Virginia  has  very  much  degenerated,  and  yields 
at  present  to  several  breeds  of  Northern  horses,  particu¬ 
larly  the  “  Morgan.’^ 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  proved  by  the  census  returns 
of  1850,  that  the  value  of  Live  Stock  in  the  United  States, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $552,705,238 — and  that  of 
this  there  is  in  Pennsylvania  $42,146,711  invested,  we  may 
have  some  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved. 

“  Assuming,  says  General  Chandler,  (the  superintendent  of 
the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York,)  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  as  seventy-two  millions,  and  that 
each  person  consumes  half  a  pound  of  butter  per  week,  the 
annual  consumption  will  be  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
millions  of  pounds,  which  at  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  are 
worth  upwards  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  The  average 
produce  per  cow  of  butter,  has  been  estimated  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  per  annum;  therefore,  3,405,000 
cows  would  be  required  to  produce  that  amount  of  butter.’^ 
And  I  may  add,  if  we  allow  the  low  average  of  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  as  the  value  of  each  of  these  cows,  we  have  the  large 
amount  of  $128,100,000  invested  in  cows  alone. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  mortality  among  the 
farmer’s  cows,  is  generally  greater  from  ordinary  diseases 
and  accidents,  than  the  mortality  among  any  other  portion 
of  his  stock. 

My  hearers  will  no  doubt  call  to  mind  many  seasons, 
when  different  portions  of  the  country  have  been  visited 
with  severe  epizootic  diseases.  A  member  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Association  informs  me  that  epizootic  influenza 
raged  in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties  with  great  se¬ 
verity  in  1850.  He  saw  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  horses  sick  in  one  stable.  Another  member  of  this 
association  tells  me  that  he  attended  some  eighty  cases  that 
year  of  this  disease,  in  the  horse  alone;  while  multitudes  of 
other  animals  died  of  it  without  medical  assistance. 

In  1832,  the  year  that  the  cholera  prevailed  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  this  influenza  spread  over  Chester,  Delaware  and 
other  counties  in  the  vicinity,  producing  great  mortality 
among  live  stock. 

Still  another  source  of  great  loss  to  the  owners  of  horses 
and  cattle,  is  to  be  found  in  infectious  diseases,  some  of 
which,  as  has  been  stated  before,  are  communicated  to  and 
fatal  to  man  himself.  An  instance  has  been  mentioned  to 
me  by  an  experienced  veterinarian,  where  an  extensive  horse 
dealer  and  stage  owner  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
bought  a  beautiful  and  apparently  sound  horse,  which  was 
found  in  a  few  weeks  to  have  tainted  no  less  than  twenty 
horses  at  different  parts  of  the  stage  rout  over  which  he, 
with  others,  travelled.  All  these  horses  were  led  out  and 
shot,  and  were,  of  course,  a  loss  of  some  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  the  owner,  for  a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  horse.  The  disease  was  glanders  in  the 
chronic  form,  which  it  is  well  known  may  exist  for  years  in 
some  horses  without  incapacitating  them  for  work. 

Virgil,  who  it  will  be  recollected,  wrote  at  the  instigation 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  his  poems  called  the  Georgies,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  Italians  to  improve  their  lands,  describes 
the  effects  of  epidemic  diseases  on  animals  in  the  following 
words  : 

“  The  thriven  calves  in  meads  their  food  forsake, 

And  render  their  sweet  souls  before  the  plenteous  rack. 

The  fawning  dog  runs  mad ;  the  wheesing  swine 
With  coughs  is  choked,  and  labors  from  the  chinie,. 

The  victor  horse,  forgetful  of  his  food. 

The  palm  renounces,  and  abhors  the  flood;; 

He  paws  the  ground,  and  on  his  hanging  ears 
A  doubtful  sweat  in  clammy  drops  appears ; 

Parched  is  his  hide,  and  rugged  are  his  hairs.” 


Allow  me  to  urge  one  more  reason,  and  the  last  which  I 
will  present,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  Veterinary 
Colleges ;  it  is  that  of  their  influence  on  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  In  my  opinion  no  young  man,  whether 
he  designs  to  be  a  farmer  or  not,  would  regret  in  after  life, 
having  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  Veterinary  College. 
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If  I  mistake  not  tlie  spirit  of  the  age,  the  tendency  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  its  phases,  is  to  the  study  of  Material  Science. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  anatomy  and  physiology, 
particularly  human  anatomy,  was  considered  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  by  some,  by  no  means  proper,  for  the  children 
of  the  people  at  large.  It  was  confined  to  the  halls  of  the 
medical  colleges,  and  it  was  considered  indelicate  to  allow 
it  to  come  out  and  exhibit  itself  publicly.  This  period  has 
gone  by,  and  most  of  the  young  men  educated  at  the  present 
day  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body. 

Natural  and  material  science  generally,  are  being  culti¬ 
vated  and  understood  by  our  people  to  an  extent  quite  un¬ 
precedented  in  former  times.  Let  me  urge,  then,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  additional  means  of  educating  the  coming  gene¬ 
ration,  in  what  concerns  their  comforts — their  interests — 
and  perhaps  their  lives. 

The  association  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  on 
the  present  occasion  is  a  voluntary  one,  and  one  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  objects  purely  American — it  is  denominated 
“  The  American  Veterinary  Association,’^  and  composed 
of  Veterinary  Practitioners,  chiefly  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Philadelphia.  It  recognizes  five  classes  of  members — 
Patrons,  which  are  physicians  who  take 'an  interest  in  Vete¬ 
rinary  Science — Contributing  Members,  or  those  who  pay 
five  dollars  into  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cause — Senior  Members,  or  respectable  practitioners  of 
Veterinary  Medicine — Junior  Members,  or  young  men  who 
are  studying  Veterinary  Surgery — and  Honorary  Members, 
or  those  who  have  made  tliemselves  distinguished  as  writers, 
teachers,  or  discoverers  in  any  branch  connected  with  the 
Veterinary  Art. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  the  elevation  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  social  and  scientific  position,  together  with  that  of 
Veterinary  Science  in  general — involving,  also,  the  defence 
of  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of  its  members,  and 
of  the  profession  at  large.  For  these  several  purposes,  a 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  have  been  adopted,  together  with 
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a  Certificate  or  Diploma  of  Membership,  and  a  Seal,  which 
gives  it  the  usual  form  of  a  chartered  association.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  members  to  apply  to  the  Court  or  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  Charter,  to  constitute  them  a  body  politic 
in  law,  as  they  are  already  in  fact.  Their  museum  or  col¬ 
lection  of  pathological  and  anatomical  specimens,  brought 
together  within  the  compass  of  a  few  days,  they  design  as 
the  nucleus  to  one  much  more  extensive  and  complete.* 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement  that  this  society 
does  not  contemplate  teaching  to  pupils  the  ordinary  branches 
of  a  veterinary  education  ;  but  has  reference  only  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science,  &c.,  among  those  who  practice  the  art. 
The  organization  of  a  College,  of  which  I  shall  now  say  a 
few  words,  is  a  very  different  affair. 

“  France  and  all  Europe  (I  quote  from  a  manuscript  Lec¬ 
ture  of  the  President  of  the  Society  which  I  represent,) 
were,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  ravaged  by 
several  most  destructive  epizootic  diseases,  among  domestic 
cattle  principally,  extending  to  the  horse,  to  the  sheep, 
and  every  other  domestie  animal.  The  murrain,  or  pest,  or 
malignant  epidemic,  was  not  previously  unknown ;  its  visi¬ 
tations,  however,  had  been  rare  and  of  short  duration  ;  but 
in  tlie  year  1710  it  seemed  to  break  out  contemporaneously 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  It  raged  with  undiminished  fury 
for  four  years,  and  destroyed  nearly  half  the  cattle.  The 
skill  of  the  rude  cow  leeches  of  the  day,  and  even  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners,  was  completely  baffled.  With 
occasional  remissions,  irregular  and  often  short,  it  was  the 
terror  of  the  agriculturist  for  forty  years.  About  the  year 
1750,  it  appeared  to  assume  a  tenfold  power  to  devastate; 
and  for  ten  years,  all  the  medical  skill,  and  all  the  legisla¬ 
tive  preventive  or  curative  enactments,  were  insufficient  to 
arrest  its  course.  At  length,  it  became  evident  to  medical 
men  who  had  fruitlessly  labored  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to 
the  agriculturist  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  it,  that  they 
were  contending  with  a  foe  at  much  disadvantage  ;  for  they 

*  The  Association  obtained  the  prize  of  a  splendid  silver  medal,  for  this 
collection  at  the  above  fair. 
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knew  not  the  nature  of  the  weapons  which  he  used,  or  the 
sources  whence  he  derived  his  power.  There  were  no  per¬ 
sons  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  anato¬ 
my  and  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  who  miglit  thus  be 
enabled  to  recognize  the  true  nature,  seat  and  treatment  of 
the  complaint.  Common  sense  and  interest  began  at  last  to 
enforce  the  propriety  of  the  establishment  of  Veterinary 
Schools:  and  on  the  fifth  of  August  1761,  a  degree  of  the 
Council  of  State,  empowered  Bourgelat,  a  Veterinary  prac¬ 
titioner  and  author  of  great  authority  in  his  day,  to  found 
at  Lyons  a  school  for  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  diseases 
of  domestic  animals.’’ 

“  Bourgelat,  than  whom  a  more  zealous  and  capable  man 
could  not  be  found,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  school, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  1762,  the  Veterinary  College  of 
Lyons  was  established  ;  and  professors  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  were  attached  to  the  Institution.  In  the  third 
year  of  its  existence,  this  school  was  taken  more  immediately 
under  the  protection  of  the  sovereign ;  and  was  called  the 
Royal  Veterinary  School.  In  the  following  year,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  establish  another  and  larger  school  in  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Paris.  Late  in  the  year  1765-1766,  the  Veterinary  College 
at  Alfort  was  opened,  under  the  direction  of  Bourgelat,  and 
students  appointed  by  special  brevet  of  the  king. 

Since  that,  another  school  has  been  established  at  Toulouse, 
making  three  ■  altogether  in  France.  There  are  now  in 
Europe  and  the  East  some  twenty-one  Veterinary  Colleges, 
viz:  In  Utrecht,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Copenhagen, 
Leipsic,  Prague,  Munich,  Fribourg,  Turin,  Hanover,  Naples, 
Parma,  Padua,  Marbough,  Mayence,  Bombay,  Madrid,  Abou- 
Zable,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

It  was  not  until  some  thirty  years  had  elapsed  after  the 
organization  of  the  first  Veterinary  School  in  France  that  a 
movement  was  made  to  organize  one  in  England.  “  Charles 
Vial  de  St.  Bel,”  (says  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  “  Outlines  of  the 
Veterinary  Art,”)  first  published  proposals  for  founding  a 
Veterinary  School  in  the  year  1788;  but  the  plan  meeting 
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with  no  support,  he  returned  to  France.  This  gentleman 
was  professionally  educated  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  of  Lyons,  and  afterwards  became  junior  assistant  at 
Alfort.”  In  1790  he  made  a  second  visit  to  England,  and 
in  interesting  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Odiham.  in  Hamp¬ 
shire;  and  in  February,  1791,  the  first  organized  meeting 
of  the  supporters  of  the  society  took  place,  at  which  the 
Veterinary  College  of  London  was  formed  and  St.  Bel  was 
made  the  first  professor. 

“  In  March.  1792,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  temporary 
stabling  for  fifty  horses,  and  a  forge  for  shoeing,  should  be 
built  near  the  house  taken  for  the  college:  but  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  which  the  Professor  was  hardly  permitted  to  wit¬ 
ness,  for  he  was  attacked  with  an  illness  in  August,  1793, 
which  proved  fatal  in  about  a  fortnight.” — Blaine,  p.  8. 

St.  Bel  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Coleman  as  chief  professor 
in  the  college,  and  he  dying  a  short  time  since  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewell  and  Mr.  Spooner;  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  is  still  living  and  presides  over  the  interests  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Coleman  was  a  regularly  educated  medical 
man,  and  took  up  the  subject  of  veterinary  science  without 
having  previously  either  studied  or  practised  it  as  an  art. 
Under  his  auspices  the  school,  it  is  said,  flourished  and  pros¬ 
pered,  and  Parliament  lent  it  the  necessary  amount  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid  annually. 

In  our  own  country,  besides  the  organization  of  the 
Veterinary  Association  already  described,  the  friends  of  the 
cause  applied  in  1852  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State  for  a 
Charter  of  a  Veterinary  College.  This  was  freely  granted 
by  that  body ;  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  are  attached  to  that 
Charter,  whose  names  are  among  the  most  wealthy  and  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  State. 

When  I  mention  the  names  of  General  George  Cadwala- 
der,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter, 
General  George  M.  Keim,  Hon.  Thomas  Florence,  Judge 
Watts,  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society — together  with  that  of  Judge  Woodward  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  with  others  like  them — I 
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present  names  wliicli  are  a  guarantee  for  the  future  success 
of  this  infant  medical  institution. 

This  Charter  contemplates  the  establishment  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  of  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
stabling  for  sick  horses  and  otlier  animals — forges  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  in  the  art  of  shoeing — lecture  rooms 
for  the  delivery  of  regular  and  systematic  lectures  on  all 
the  branches  of  a  regular  Yeterinary  Education — a  large 
and  comprehensive  Museum,  illustrative  of  the  Anatomy, 
Phvsiologv,  and  Diseases  of  all  Domesticated  Animals — and, 
indeed,  all  the  departments  of  a  regular  Yeterinary  College. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  will 
doubtless  be  required,  but  a  sum  by  no  means  large,  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  undertaking. 

A  faculty  of  well  educated  professors  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  institution,  whose  salaries  will  accrue  from  the 
price  of  tickets  paid  by  the  pupils  or  patrons  of  the  school. 
AVc  doubt  not  the  necessary  amount  of  funds  could  be  raised 
by  means  of  stock,  at  one  hundred  dollars,  or  less,  a  share, 
permitting  the  stockholder  to  send  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  to  the  college  free  of  charge,  or  at  receiving  for  his 
money  the  usual  legal  interest;  but  we  think  that  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  will  justify 
an  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  such  an  amount 
of  money  as  will  at  once  place  the  institution  upon  its 
feet,  allowing  it  to  sustain  itself  afterwards  by  its  own 
exertions. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Yeterinary  Colleges  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
hoped  that  medical  men  will  take  np  the  matter,  and  like 
Dr.  Coleman,  of  London,  show  by  their  example,  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  Yeterinary  Science. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  will  at  once  make  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  purposes  of  the  above  named  charter. 


